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Apollonius, of whose family and affairs it has now become possible to form 
a somewhat definite picture. There are good introductions, notes, occa- 
sional translations, and indices covering the whole volume. 

The Hamburg papyri of Heft 2 are docxmients ranging in date from 
222 B.C. to the sijrth or seventh century. Five are Ptolemaic, and one 
Byzantine. The rest range from the time of Domitian to 241 a.d. They 
come from the most part from the Faytlm, but one of them was written in 
Alexandria. It is the receipt book of an ofBcer, L. Julius Serenus, who in 
179 A.D. was stationed at Nicopolis-Alexandria as summus curator, and, some 
years later retiring to his estates in the Faytoi, took with him his old military 
receipt book. The receipts are from cavalrymen of the Ala veterana Gallica 
for the hay-money each of them was accustomed to receive every four months 
for the support of his mount. There are good introductions and copious 
notes. 

The Lille papyri found by Jouguet and Lefebvre in the mummy carton- 
nages at Medinet-en-Nahas in the Faydm come from the ancient Magdola 
and have already been widely published and discussed. The present publica- 
tion is therefore the resultant of the labors of several scholars, British, 
French, and German, upon these difficult pieces. They were originally 
reckoned at 42, but Wilcken showed that Nos. 37 and 11 were parts of the 
same text, and since the appearance of the present volume von Druffel has 
pointed out that Nos. 38 and 6 fit together {Philologus, LXXI, 272). The 
number is thus reduced to 40. These range in date from the twenty-fifth 
year of Euergetes I to the fourth year of Philopator. They are for the most 
part complaints addressed to the king by residents of FayAm towns. An 
especially curious one is the appeal, from a person scalded in a bath through 
the carelessness of the attendant. The texts are accompanied with intro- 
ductions, translations, and notes, and are fully indexed. The volume is 
handsomely and, except for a few misprints (i/'iXos, -ou, -ov, pp. 151, 153, 
159, 219; cTKeuos, p. 218; Sovtos, pp. 164, 165; ■n-apovTos, p. 11), carefully 
printed. 

EdGAB J. GOODSPBED 

University op Chicago 



Homer. Von Georg Finsleb. Erster Teil, "Der Dichter und 
seine Welt." Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. Pp. 
xvi-f460. M. 5. 

In this revised and greatly enlarged edition the author has found it wise 
to reserve for a second volimie an analysis of the Iliad and the Odyssey and 
to treat the general problems in this first part under four heads: 

I, "Vorfragen," 1-71. Here the author discusses with ability and 
judgment the home of the Homeric heroes, the material and the background 
of the poetry, also the early sagas, the name and personaUty of Homer, as 
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well as early writing, the assumed recension of Peisistratus, and other related 
matters. He rejects the theory of a recension under Peisistratus and is 
most severe on the pretensions and methods of Wolf. 

II, "Die Homerische Welt," 72-303. This contains the bulk of the 
book and covers the same ground as that covered by Professor Seymour in 
his Life in the Homeric Age, which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
author, as it is never mentioned. Professor Finsler has the most intimate 
and accurate knowledge of every phase of Homeric life, so that I find nothing 
to change or to criticize in these 240 pages. 

III, "Homerische Poesie," 304-40. The characteristics and merits of 
the Iliad and Odyssey are stated with unusual learning and felicity. 

IV, "Die Homerkritik," 341-443. A discussion of the problem of 
Homeric composition and the solution given from earliest times down to the 
present year, a brief, fair, and reliable presentation of all sides of the con- 
troversy. 

Professor Finsler belongs among the leaders in Homeric scholarship, 
he knows Homer and he knows the literature, he is modest, honest, and has 
a feeling for the beauties of poetry; only when he touches the subject of 
Homeric authorship does he lose that clear vision with which he beholds other 
matters. Except for the inevitable contradictions and false statements 
which accompany his arguments for diverse authorship I see nothing to 
condemn. 

He places the composition of the Iliad a little before 700, of the Odyssey 
about a century later, and argues that until well in the fifth century Homer 
was known only as the poet of the Iliad. He makes this argxunent (p. 66) : 
"Zum Schluss moge noch ein Zeugnis daftir Raiun finden, dass auch spater 
unter Homer nur der Dichter der Ilias verstanden wurde. Xenophanes 
von Kolophon polemisiert urn 500 gegen die unwiirdigen Vorstellimgen 
Homers von den Gottem. Das trifft aber vorztigUch auf die Ilias zu"; and 
again (p. 68): "Xenophanes meint den Dichter der Ilias, wenn er sagt. 
Homer hatte den Gottem alles angehangt, was bei den Menschen Schimpf 
und Schande sei." However, in the Odyssey the hero cannot reach home 
because of the wrath of Poseidon, a most unworthy wrath, due to the hero's 
self-defense against the god's cannibal son. The Phaeacians meet with 
vengeance from the gods and their harbor is closed because they gave safe 
conduct to lost wanderers. Achilles regarded falsehood as unworthy a Greek 
leader, yet Athena comes to Ithaca with a false tale and does not scruple to 
tell any falsehood which may serve her purpose. Calypso unfolds to Hermes 
a catalogue of divine intrigues and divine jealousies, while the song of Demod- 
ocus pictures some of the gods as most lustful and ridiculous. The gods of 
the Iliad may be more prone to blood, but they are at war. Men as well as 
gods take on a more savage nature in time of war, but the moral character of 
the divine actors is not a whit loftier in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, and the 
criticism of Xenophanes applies to both alike. 
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On p. 342 Finsler assumes that in Herodotus Homer was not regarded as 
the poet of the Odyssey, but of the Iliad alone. This inference is false, as 
these quotations will show: Her. ii. 116 quotes 8227-29 as found in the 
Odyssey of Homer, ii. 116 quotes S351, expressly saying that these verses 
are in the Odyssey of Homer. He paraphrases ^ 258 ff. in ii. 119, saying they 
are the words of Homer, and again, iv. 29, he says: juaprvpea 8e /m>i ry 
■yvoJ/ig Kol '0/i^po« Ittos iv '08v<T(rctrj ixov SSf Herodotus then quotes S 85 
in exactly the same words as found in the present text of the Odyssey. 

In Professor Finsler's summary of the characteristics of Homeric poetry, 
every Homeric trait is illustrated by examples from both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, also by about the same number from each, e.g., p. 337, " Mit einem 
imgeheuren SelbstgefUhl, wie es von keinem Poeten je ubertroffen worden 
ist, verheisst der Dichter seinen Gestalten das Fortlaben bei der Nachwelt." 
This poetic self-assurance he illustrates by five examples from the Iliad, six 
from the Odyssey. Does it seem credible that two poets separated by a 
century or more should be one in all those hidden and intimate character- 
istics by which they differ from all other poets ? The author can find but 
two points of divergence, the matter of bards and of similes. Here too 
the difference is purely imaginary. The bards in the Odyssey are to be found 
only at the palace of some great king, such as Odysseus, Agamemnon, or 
Alcinous. In the Iliad the Greeks are in camp and there is no place or occa- 
sion for the presence of a bard, yet the bard was known to the author of the 
elder poem, as is shown by the mention of ThamjTis. Professor Finsler lays 
stress also on the fact that the Iliad has so many more similes than the 
Odyssey. The reason is evident; the Iliad has a theme most difficult to 
enliven or to diversify, the constant repetition of battles, military movements, 
and single combats would be tiresome indeed were the story not told with a 
wealth of poetic adornment, while the varied events of the Odyssey need no 
such embellishment. Those books or scenes of the Iliad which grip the 
hearer with their own action have few or no similes, e.g., the first book of 
the Iliad moves with such rapidity and arouses such interest that it has no 
need of this artistic adornment. 

The similes of the Odyssey are fully as apposite and powerful as those of 
the Iliad, but there is not the same need. In neither poem are similes 
employed to show the dexterity or ability of the poet, but simply to increase 
the interest in the story. 

Professor Finsler has and deserves the respect of all Homeric scholars. 
If he could free himself from the shallow and specious doctrines of disinte- 
grating criticism he would be a worthy successor to that high and honored 
place so long held by the lamented Rothe. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



